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ABSTRACT 

Application of the new naturalism, a synthesis of the 
natural and social sciences based on the concept of the living system 
as a self -renewing and self-organizing structure, to educational 
adiuinistrationr is the topic of this paper. The new naturalism 
promises not only a synthesis of the natural and social sciences, but 
also one of contemporary thought in educational administration. An 
implication for policy making is that in conceptualizing education as 
a living system, administrators must consider the structures of 
expectations that influence the systei's decision-making processes. 
The cultural, material, and political contexts in which the systems 
operate must be understood in order to affect organizational change. 
(34 references) (LMI) 
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ORGANIZATIONS ALIVE! 
Have We at Last Foiind the Key to a Science of 
Educational Administration? 



Shallow ideas can be assimilated; 
ideas that require people to reorganize 
their picture of the world can provoke 
hostility. 

James Gleick, 1987 

Have We a New Beginning? 

I am convinced that Nve have! Such are the piofound happenings both in the 
sciences and in the humanities, that it seems fair to say that we have reached a new 
watershed in human thinking. There is a "great feeling of intellectual excitement in 
the air""(Prigogine and Stengers, 1984). Just when we thought our society (and our 
world of educational administration) was simply "too large and too complex to be 
immediately understandable, its unity ... not accessible, neither by experience nor 
by action!' (Liimann, 1984, p.59), we have reached a new scientific understanding 
of how our world works. "Most of reality, instead of being orderly, stable and 
eqiiilibrial is seething and bubbling with change, disorder and process" (Toffler, in 
Prigogine and Stengers, 1984, p.xy). There is chaos in order a disorderly order. 
There is order in chaos: an orderly disorder. These principles are being discovered 
at many different levels of reality, from the pre-cellular through to the social- 
cultural. Tnily an "historic transformation of science" is taking place (toffler in 
Prigogine and Stengers, 1984, p.xv). A synthesis of the natural and the social 
sciences is emerging. It is called the new naturalism. "Humans and their systems 
of life" are being discovered to be "a profoundly natural way of life" (Jantsch, 1981, 
p.8, emphasis mine). 

What Does it Mean? 

No longer, then, can we confidendy assert that "the social sciences differ 
fundamentally from the natural sciences"; and that "their methods and basic logic of 
inquiry must also differ" (Greenfield, 1980, p.51). No more do we have to concede 
reluctantly that we cannot address the normative, socid, and political elements of 
administrative practice in a science of administration. No longer do we need to 
divide ourselves into these two bitterly opposed camps described by Griffiths 
(1983): the one, those who are now proclaiming that our effort - whole professional 
lifetimes of effort - "to study administrative and organizational life through the 
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behavioral science is nonsense", and the other, "those who believe there can be 
developed scientific theories of educational administration ..." (p.208). 



Attenipts have been made to vindicate the idea of a science of educational 
admihistration (Holmes, 1986) - or at least to explain why so many scholars have 
been reluctant to relinquish it (Ryan, 1988). But the idea has been observed to be 
steadily losing ground (Lakomski, 1987). 

Moreover, the public is seemingly dissatisfied with educational systems. 
Professors of educational administration have discovered the cause for this 
dissatisfactiph in Ae poor administration of such systems, which, in turn, is seen to 
be the result of quite inappropriate professional development programs for would- 
be practitioners. These are the programs which have attempted to be theory-based 
and research oriented. However, as Dalin (1978, p.l) wisely pointed out: 
"Dissatisfacfion with schools is not a new phenomenon. Schools have been the 
focus of public concern for nearly as long as they have existed". 

Further, the politicians do not view the matter of public disaffection with 
their educational systems this way. Their response is simply to re-organize 
systemic.structures. Thus the politicians come to possess their educational era 
personally. It is written down in history as tiie era of their grand scheme for 
educational refomi. But .^as no one yet pointed out to the politicians tiiat, as James 
March has observed, "Changing education by changing educational administration 
is like changing the course of the Mississippi by spitting in the Allegheny"? Such a 
comment does rather put in question the current world-wide spate of systemic re- 
organization in education. 

These wise observations of Dalin and March also suggest that there need be 
no crisis of confidence in the idea of educational administration as a science, or in 
the utility of Uieory as a basis for practice. Irrespective of how educational 
administrators are trained, and educational systems are structured and managed, 
public dissatisfaction will continue to manifest itself in one form or another. Such 
is the nature of educational reality. It is not, and never will be, orderly, stable, and 
equilibrial. It is, and ever will be, "seething and bubbling with change, disorder, 
and prcx:ess". TTiere is chaos in educational systems: an orderly chaos. There is 
order in educational chaos: a chaotic order. Educational administratcnrs do not need 
to panic in the face of this chaos. Politicians do not need to exacerbate it 

Scholars in the discipline of educational administration do not need to be 
alarmed about it either. They need not indict their own intellectual efforts to 
understand educational administration, nor the efforts of those who have gone 
before them. They do not have to press with a sense of urgency and speed for the 
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reform of professional development programs. That is merely a form of self- 
protection which is no longer necessary. 

There may be manifest - worldwide - public dissatisfaction with schools and 
school sy stems. This may also have coincided with a growing realization that the 
field of educational adniinistration was, like society itself, "too large and too 
complex to be immediately understandable" (Luhmann, 1984, p.59). But then there 
have long been calls for a synthesis to make sense of it all. 

In the very first volume of the Educational Administration Quarterly (EAQ), 
Gregg (1965),, in reviewing the 1964 National Society Yearbook on educational 
adniinistration, had ifais to say: 

Useful concepts, such as decision-making, leadership and 
organizational equilibrium are explained but they are treated iiv 
relative isolation from another. The relationships among the 
concepts are not at all clearly delineated and there appear to be no 
ultimate criteria to which concepts may be related and tested. 
Each author probes into a significant aspect of the total realm of 
administration in accordance with his own interests and methods. 
As a result there remain significant gaps to be closed before 
administration can be viewed as having attained the status of a 
practice based on science (p-47). 

It seems that son.'c fifteen years later certain gaps still remained to be closed, 
as Griffiths (1979) reiterated in the EAQ Herda's observation that: "Analysis and 
synthesis of studies and are lacking" (p.43). In the following year 

Willower (1980) pointed out one way in which such a synthesis might be achieved, 
namely, by "using system type frameworks and drawing on research already done" 
(p*2). Yet the problem has persisted. Hoy 0982) has since asserted: "Systematic 
and cumulative knowledge building are conspicuously absent ..." (p.4); and Tom 
(1987) has quite recently stressed the need from the practitioner's point of view for 
inquiry into both teaching and administration which properly recognizes "the 
synthetic, context-sensitive as well as empirical" dimensions oi teaching and 
administrative practice. Thus, the chorus of demand for synthesis has been 
sv/elling. Yet synthesis has seenned to be inaccessible. 

The Possibility of a Synthesis 

It seems to me that a cogent synthesis will soon be achieved. The new 
naturalism promises not only a synthesis of the natural and social sciences, but also 
a synthesis of thought in our own discipline. Thus the historic transformation of 



science, which the new naturalism represents, could transform thinking in our 
discipline. Our efforts to understand educational administration could at last 
become truly scientific. We need no longer cling stubbornly, as Ryan (1986) 
argues we have done, to a model of science geared to the machine, and to the 
predictable control of the machine for out^^^ Machines are not natural. They are 
not aliv6. Our world is both. Our students, our schools, our school systems, are 
alive. So are oiir language, our culture, our society. Our systems of thought, 
including pur discipline of educati(Mial administration, are living systems too. And 
science has kt last begun to grasp the basic principles on which living systems 
operate. They are self-renewing and self-organizing. 

What Will Our Reaction Be? 

Will we ignore what is happening out there? Perhaps! We did manage to 
i^ore the first great scientific revolution of this century: Einsteinian relativity. That 
triggered profound changes in siich concepts as space and time. Scientific 
understandings of such notions as objectivity and causality were revised. The 
picture of the world as a machine - a mere mechanical assemblage of which people 
were only objects among the rest, to be controlled or to control - was set to 
disappear. The Cartesian view of the universe as a great machine, governed by 
impersonal forces and inexorable laws, became outmoded. But we took little 
notice. We clung to a machine-like image of our world (Ryan, 1988). 

We also largely managed to ignore the second great scientific revolution of 
our times: quantum theory. The quantum principle shattered the Cartesian partition 
between tiie T and the world, between the observer and the observed. The 
Newtonian dream of a controllable measurement process just made no sense to 
scientists any more. The world no longer sat 'out tfiere'. Ttic word 'observer^ had 
to be crossed out in favour of 'participator* (Wheeler in Mehra, 1973, p.244). 
Objectivi^ was recognized as illusory. Was it so in educational administration? Or 
is it not still the case that the truly scholarly research in education^ administration is 
that quantitative research which can lay claim to scientific objectivity? We have 
been slow indeed to respond to fundamental changes in scientific thinking. 

Yet it was not only in the natural sciences that man's understanding of the 
universe was revised. Near and far were pushed together in space-time: similarly, 
foreground and background were pushed together in modem art. The emphasis 
became tiie creation of a pictorial whole. So also did the firagmentary world of 
Cartesian man come to be denied in philosophy. Man became, at least for the 
existentialists, not only a thinking creature, but a Being in the World who had flesh 
and blood, who laughed and cried, felt angry and sad - a whole person. Modem 
literature has pursued the fate of this Being. It has drawn a stark picture, 
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relentlessly highlighting the daricness and the disorder in life, the desperate search 
for meaning, the chilling realization that men and women must either succumb to 
the reality of living which confronts them or overcome it through self- 
detennihation. Though some attention has recently been paid to the problem of 
meaning, in general, this is not the image of human beings which has been reflected 
in ccxitemporary educational administration literature 

To Think By Way of Homology, Not Analogy 

Ho>yever, we do have another chance- A new way of thinking about 
human life is emerging. It is a way which recognises man and his human systems 
as piofbundly natural. The much pEXx:laitned.difirerence between the natural and the 
social sciences is set to disappear. This does not mean that the social level of reality 
is to b6 reduced to the physical level. Rather, a new link between the two has been 
discovered. Further, this link is not being made by way of analogy. It is not being 
said that social systems are like natural systems: that organizations, for example, 
are like organisms. Such analogies have been prominent in the literature for many 
years. Rather the link between natural and social reality is now being made, not by 
way of analogy, but by way of homology. Principles at many different levels of 
reality, once seen as analogous or similar, are now seen to be homologous - the 
very same. It is now being discovered, that the same basic dynamics underpin both 
natural and social life. These are the dynamics of die dissipative structure: the 
dynamic of autopoiesis or self-renewal, of order in chaos; and that of autocatalysis 
or self-organization, order out of chaos. 

The New Advance in Systems Thinking 

The discovery of the dissipative structure is really only a recent advance in 
systems thinking. 

The notion of systems is quite familiar to everyone in educational 
administration. It is a term widely used in practice; it also has theoretical 
significance. Theorists used to think of systems as closed, and thus irreversibly 
doomed to a slow evolution towards total entropy or total disorganization. ITien 
they began to think of them as open: a notion developed by the German physicist 
Kohler in 1924; taken up by the biologist Von Bertalannfy (1950); and then, but 
only by way of analogy, in the study of societies and organisations by such 
scholars as Parsons (1956), Simon (1957), Beer (1959) and Ackoff (1968). 

But these theorists considered the proper state of systems to be that of 
equilibrium. The idea of maintaining a social system in balance has been a 
recurring theme in the literamre (Barnard (1938), Cyert and March (1958), Chaffey 



and Tiemey (1988)). However, the new scientists of chaos have now discovered 
that the charactaistic state of most systems is one far from equilibrium. Most 
systems are always out of kilter, always subject to fluctuations. These fluctuations 
the systems can usually dampen down • but sometimes they fail. However, this 
does riot mean living systems can only descend into an entropy or total chaos. 
They are dissipative structures. They continuously dissipate the entropy building 
up in them, either by getting rid of it at one level of operation, or by moving to a 
new level of operation and surviving there. 

That is the point of the 'Greenhouse Effect*. Concern about the over- 
heating of the earth's atmosphere has been signalled around our globe. But this 
may-day call is not for bur planet earth. It is for us humans, and the plant and 
animal species ^vith which we share our planet We may have denuded the earth of 
its forest cover, polluted the oceans and the atmosphere, poked catastrophic holes 
in the ozone layer, but our planet earth is a living system. If it cannot manage to 
dampen down the fluctuations which our heedless actions have caused, even if they 
continue to escatote, the earth as a living system will still survive. But in so doing 
it might have to move to a new, qualitatively different level of operation. We may 
not be a part of that operation. It is for us, then, and for our survival that the alarm 
bells ring. 

That one can write about the 'Greenhouse Effect' in the context of a paper 
on educational administration is itself indicative of that remarkable confluence of 
thought which is now occurring in the natural and social sciences. Living systems 
are now seen to be operating, not just on analogous, but on homologous principles. 
Living systems are quite different from non-living systems, such as machines. 
Living systems are self-renewing and self-organizing. They are geared primarily to 
their own survival. They are dissipative structures. They can import energy and 
export entropy. Non-living systems, such as machines, are not so geared. They 
are organised in a technology, operate on engineering criteria, and are programmed 
to produce an output. 

Students and Teachers Alive! 

Now, though the staff and students in educational systems might sometimes seem 
more dead than alive, they are living systems, not non-living ones. 

Students, for example, are living systems not geared primarily to produce 
any output, but to ensure their own survival and maintenance. The truth of this is 
easily verified in any Australian classroom, where the disadvantaged child - 
aboriginal or poor white - is simply not coping. One little piece of received wisdom 
in instructional theory is tfiat all students have some drive to be competent at tfieir 
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studies. Thus the challenge to the teacher is simply to nourish and sustain that 
drive (Bruner, 1966). 

However, as my own research has shown, the critical question for many 
disadvantaged children is less that of being competent than of being impotent 
:(Sungaila, 1979). These children feel helpless, powerless, and quite uncertain 
about how to cope with the forces which often are pushing them around* 
Compeiehce for these children is not a matter of achieving anything, but simply of 
siirvivirig.- both in school and out. One of their keys to survivalJs outright 
rebellion. Other strategies used to avoid failure are these: acting stupidly; 
forgetting assignments; niislayihg books or tearing them up; losing pencils or 
breaking them; never beginning or never finishing the tasks set; or rushing 
tlirough thelh itgardless of the outcome so that they can quickly absent themselves 
from the painful scene of learning'. What these children choose to do, and they do 
choose to do it, has its own logic, even though their choices may not make much 
sense, either to their classmates or the teacher! 

Organizations Alive! 

Just as these children choose to act in ways which appear to them to 
promise the least disappointment, so do we and so do our educational 
organizations. Like all living system^, educational oi^ganizations have a purpose 
and mind of their own. Of course, some scholars in educational administration 
mig^t take exception to this view. For them, as for other leading scholars such as 
Popper and Hayek, it might be sensible to talk about individual studenu and 
teachers making choices, but naive reification to talk about organizations or distncts 
or whole systems making choices. Such scholars insist that it is the way individual 
human beings choose that really matters; and further, that to replace the notion of 
individual human choice by that of organizational or systemic choice is not to yield 
any deeper understanding of educational administration. It is merely to raise the 
discussion to a level of abstraction far renx>ved from the realities of organizational 
life. 

A Holistic, not Reductionist, Approach 

These views, of course, reflect a methodological individualism and a 
reductionism to which the new naturalism is philosophically opposed. This 
reductionism has also been evidenced in systems thinking, as anyone who has 
struggled through Miller's (1978) tome on living systems will testify. The living 
systems of the new naturalism, with their characteristically dissipative structures, 
are quite different from Miller's "living systems". They are not to be broken apart, 
down and down and down into their tiniest, irreducible little bits: from the 
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supranational system, down through society, organizations, groups, organisms, 
and organs to cells. A disparate collection of staff and students can become a 
corporate body, and when it does, its choices are seen as more than the mere sum 
of the chdces of individuals. 

A simple exanq)le of this is the choice of a ccxporation to declare a dividend. 
Each member of the board of directors can choose to have a dividend declared, but 
"oidy tlie board as a collectivity is empowered to declare a dividend. The collective 
action is thus qualitatively different from the human actions, which, in part, 
constitute it" (Rssc and Braithwaite, 1988, p.479). In any event, March and Olscn 
(1984) have expressed the view that: 

Whether it makes pragmatic theotttical sense to impute interests, 
expectations, and other paraphernalia of coherent intelligence to an 
institution is neither more nor less problematic, a priori, than 
whether it makes sense to impute them to an individual (Ranneman, 
1982, March and Shapira, 1982). The pragmatic answer appears to 
be that the coherence of institutions varies but it is sometimes 
substantial enough to justify a collectivity as acting coherently. 

The new naturalism recognizes the coherent action of the living 
collectivities. It suggests that living systems can and do choose from among 
possibilities. They choose meaningfully: that is, on their own terms. Qioosing is 
not easy, because every living system exists in a world of possibilities - the grand 
total of all the possibilities in the system and in its environment The choices to be 
made are complex. Not every possibility can be realized. Choosing is also very 
risky. Haunting every choice made is that ghost of «7hat might always have been 
pos^ble otherwise (Luhmann, 1985). 

However, living systems characteristically do not panic in the face of all this 
complexity and contingency. Typically, they do not make arbitrary or irrational 
choices. To us the choices they make may appear strange, but to them they are 
sensible. The point is worth reiterating. Living systems make choices which are 
meaningful to them, choices which appear tc minimise the risk entailed in 
choosing, because they promise less disappointment than other possibiliti ^s. These 
choices may appear to be irrational, arbitrary, radical or incremental. On the other 
hand, they might pretend to a measure of scientific rationality. It really does not 
matter. Ihe choices that living systems make are sensible. 
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The 'Naturar Dimension of Institutions 



Organizations alive? Organizations, living systems? Organizations 
deterrnined to renew themselves and so survive? If you are prepared to accept that, 
then you may have parted academic company with Popper and Hayek and scnne of 
your scholarly colleagues in educational administration. You are, nevertheless, 
placing yourself amongst other equally respectable scholarly company. The theory 
of institutioris niight still be regarded as being in its adolescence (Scott, 1987), but 
institutional dieonsts have long since pointed to die 'natural dimension* of 
institutions, that dimension which is the institution's concern with its own self- 
maintenance as an end in itself. More than three decades ago Selznick (1957, p.l7) 
noted that, over time, organizations set up for the performance of some technical 
task can become institutionalised and can pursue, as tfieir major goal, tfieir own 
self-maintenance. However, Selznick did not explain how an organization can 
become infused with such a sense of its own value. 

The Development of an Institutional Order 

Various attempts have been made since to explain how an institutional order 
comes to prevail. One, which indeed has inspired much of the scholarly debate in 
educational administration over die past fifteen years, is tfiat institutionalisaticm is a 
process which occurs in three stages. People interact. In so doing they create a 
social reali^ external to diemselves. They then internalize tiiis reality and take it for 
granted. People in institutions adjust their behaviour to conform with this reality 
(Berger and Luckmann, 1966). 

However, a mucn more recent interpretation regards institutionalisation as 
only part of the process v/hich allows living systems, continuously faced with 
complex and risl^ choices, to deal with such choices meaningfully - that is, so as 
to minimize the risk of their being disappointed because of the choices they have 
made C^uhmann, 1985). Meaningful choice mvolves a process of self-reference. 
Living systems, widi their characteristically dissipative structures, are self- 
referentisd. Tliat is to say, each living system makes its choices from among all the 
possibilities in its world, its system and its environment. To do so it "refers to its 
own identity...copes with its own complexity...uses a simplified model of itself to 
orimt its own operations* JLahmann,1984, p.66). This simplified model of itself 
in living social systems is, Luhmann (1985) suggests, constituted by complex 
structures of expectations, which have been reduced to norms. Hie possible risk in 
making any choice can be assessed, because structures of expectations indicate the 
possible outcome of choices. These structures of expectations are gradually 
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stabilized along three dimensions: the temporal, the social and the material. The 
process of institutionalization operates to stabilize the social dimension. 



Exploring the Notion of Structures of Expectations 

These structures of expectations arc quite complex. In fact, they are so 
complex that it is not possible to trace them down throu^ all the different levels to 
which ihcy might reach. That is why they are, in reality, reduced to norms. 

For example, few would dilute that there is an accepted way of writing an 
academic paper. The choices that one makes in writing a papa* are governed by 
structureis of expectations: At any level fliesc expectations are reflexive, riot merely 
redprocal. That is to say, it is nt>t just a matter of what I expect of you, which 
governs the way I choose to write my paper, nor of what you expect of me. I 
expect you can read You expect I can write. But nay writing of this paper does 
not mean that you will read it. I must take account of what I expect you, as a 
reader, to expect That is not hard to gauge even £tom the antipodes! 

The prevailing expectations of the writer of an academic paper are quite 
clear. Hence, I expect you to expect that any paper you choose to read will be 
written in a scholarly fashion. If, in your view my paper is not scholarly, it is 
unlikely that you will persist in rcadinjg it, or indeed, ever have had the opportunity 
of beginning to read it in the first place. The structures of expectations governing 
the choices that one makes in preparing a scholarly paper have long since been 
reduced to these norms: **a degree of rigour, an open*minded, self*critical attitude to 
one's wcNtk; careful research; careful thought; careful, clear writing up: these are 
the essence of scholarship..." (Feldman, 1989, p.508). 

Luhmann (1985) suggests how such norms as these come to prevail 

How are Structures of Expectations Stabilized Over Time? 

Any stmctures of expectations, he proposes, are stabilized over time 
because living systems have various ways of dealing with disappointments: the 
outcomes that - given the prevailing norms - really should not happen, but which in 
fact do. Tliese ways of dealing with disappointments are such cultural devices as 
sanctions, the myth, rites and ritual and, I would add, the policy story. 

For example, the disappointing fact is that much academic writing in 
educational administration is not really scliolarly at all. Mostiy this disappointment 
is dealt with by rejection of such woric for publication - a very salutaiy sanction. 
But then a good deal of what does manage to be published is not really scholarly 
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eithv? This fact is equally disappointing. But the norms of scholarly writing 
prevail. The paper might purport to present 'hand* data, so the myth that it is based 
on tiuly objective scientific research might save the day. Or the rite of the paper 
having been a major conference presentation, perhaps even as a 'key-note* paper, 
mi^t assuage our dissatisfaction with the substance of a less than scholarly piece 
ot work. Then again, that its author has attended assiduously to the ritual of citing 
compendious references to other eminent works might alleviate our frustration, 
although the paper in fact, contributes nothing new at all to our understanding of 
educational' adimnis^ Again, the editorial policy story might save the day: 
forexample, the policy might be that some encouragement by way of pubiicatibn 
should be given to those who display some measure of originality in their work, 
even thbu^ their efforts do fall short of prevailing expectations of die scholarly. 

The point to note is that all these cultural devices which allow us to deal 
with a reality which disappoints our expectations, also permit us to maintain those 
expectations. They help to stabilize our expectations wernW. Thus the criteria 
for a scholarly paper today will still prevail tomorrow, next week, next montii or 
next year. 

How are Structures of Expectations Stabilized Across Social Space? 

But scholars from different schools of thought, different educational 
institutions and - despite the myth of the universality of scholarship - fiom different 
countries, might entertain conflicting notions about which effort is truly scholarly 
and which is not. How are meaningful selections for publication to be made, that 
is, those selections which do not prove to be disappointing for the readers? It is 
here that the process of institutionalization comes into play. According to 
Luhmanh's (1985, pp.49-61) analysis of this process, structures of expectations 
become stabilized among various potentially conflicting groups, not because of any 
actual consensus * in this case about what ought to be regarded as scholarly - but 
because of a presumption that unknown, anonymous third parties would share the 
opinion that certain works were, or were not, scholarly. 

In reality, when it comes to the selection of academic papers for publication, 
the verdict of tiiird parties, that is, of referees, is in fact usually sought. But in 
other spheres of activity, such as the practice of educational administration, third 
parties have many considerations of tiieir own to contend with. They cannot be 
called upon, in every concrete, disputatious situation to give their verdict as to 
which party^s expectations should prevail. The vadict of any tiiird party has to be 
presumed. Thus Luhmann (1985, p.50) suggests tiiat "it is the presumed opinion 
of unknown, anonymous third parties tiiat is represented by die institution". 
Through die process of institutionalisation, structures of expectations remain 



socially stable, and serve to guide the selection of meaningful choices by living, 
social systems. 

There need be no real agreement that expectations are shared, only a 
presumption that they are. On the basis of this presumption, structures of 
expectations can survive die impact of people's moods, preferences and impulses, 
dieif leaving an editorial board, for example, or their joining it (cm: their leaving one 
school staff and joining another). Were such structures of expectations, however, 
to icly on real consensus about what ought to be considered scholarly, for example, 
qmte clearly such real consensus would founder, with changes in mood, prefqence 
and so oh. Such a consensus would also have to be renegotiated with every change 
in persbiihel. 

Maintaining or Undermining the Presumed Consensus 

The mere presumption of consensus is very vulnerable. To maintain the 
illusibn, as much as to destroy it, depends on conununication. Language will be 
effective in maintaining or destroying that presumption of consensus, where the 
influence of authority, reputation and expertise can be effectively exerted. This is 
likely to be the case where the institution is neither large nor complex (Luhmann^ 
1985)* However, in large and complex organizations, power must be exerted if the 
presumption of consensus is to be maintained, or if it is to be undermined, this, in 
turn, calls for political activity. If it is a matter of maintaining the illusion of 
consensus, the power play is lUcely to be subde and covert. But if it is a case of 
destroying that presumption of consensus, then political activity is likely to be 
much in evidence. There will be overt attempts to raise the level of dissatisfaction 
within the institution. New actors will enter the arena, new alliances will be 
forged, new communication channels adopted. Those who support 'the cause* will 
be appointed to key positions and those who do not, if they cannot be remove^ 
from theu" present posts, will be marginalized. Juridical officers within the 
institution may become involved: union officials, industrial officers, grievance 
mediators, equal opportunity personnel, safety officers, or the institutional 
ombudsman. Politick power may also be imported from outside the institution. 
Matters may be taken before statutory tribunals, even before the courts. 

The Function of Organizational Structure 

Often, too, an attempt will be made - at the same time - to restructure the 
entire organization, or at least to revise radically its standard operating procedures. 
What is tme of a publishing organization is also true of all other institutions 
including educational ones. 



Much has been made in the educational adniinistration literature of the 
structwe of organizations, but all too often, I think, the key point is overlooked that 
structure is function, that organizational structure functions to channel and control 
communication. Such channelling and control is needed to maintain the illusion, 
the presumption, that everyone agrees with the prevailing structures of 
exjpectatipns; 

For example, bureaucracy has been lauded for decades as the ideal 
organizational form. Tliis seemed to be the case because it was the stnicture of 
some bf the most successful ^ristit^ that have ever been known - the Qimch, 
th^ aitny, Ac hospital, the prison - desjpite A^ Aese mstitutions h^ 

va:y differcntgbals. Howevcr,^as it the btataucratic s^ key to 

ofganiiwitionai efficiency aiid effectiveness? Or wais it that thcimictiw fuhcti^^ 
to channel wd o^ comimunication Within the organization so effectively that it 
was difficiiJt to expose the fact that there was no real consensus prevailing among 
iiitere^toi parties? In other Words, could it be that the bureaucracy was, and still is, 
an ideal set-up for maintaining tiie presumption that anonymous third parties - 
inaccessible, unassessable, unquestionable, even faceless third parties - agree with 
the current stmctures of e)q)ectations? 

Contemporary evidence for this claim is that those educational systems 
which have maintained a highly bureaucratic strticture appear to be in far less 
ferment that those which have weakened their organizational bulwaik to the point of 
decentralization, even local participation. On the other hand, if a bureaucratic 
structure cannot channel and control communication so as to dampen down 
dissatisfaction, then to decentralize the structure may be the only viable way of 
containing its incipient disorder. Decentralization providing for participation 
conq)romises protest: the protest of students, of parents, of teachers, of different 
cultures, of different races, even of secessionist groups. Look across the 
educational world from Spain to Vanuatu. Focus your attention on what is 
happening in Australia* The evidence is there. 

The Role of Educational Research 

There is another weapon which is often used by those engaged in the batde 
of either maintaining or undermining that presumption of consensus which sustains 
structures of educational expectations in their social dimension. That weapon is 
research. The results of research can be used to heighten dissatisfaction with the 
status quo, and gain support for the creation of a new order. Educators often 
wonder why the research they do has little or no impact on what happens in 
educational institutions. It is not really such a great mystery. If the results of the 
research can be used to sustain the presumption - that the prevailing structures of 
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expectations are producing sound choices for teaching and learning - these results 
wUi be utilized. Most evaluation research falls into this confirmatory category. 
Politicians and bureaucrats want supportive evaluation. They do not want 
iecommenda.ticms fen: change. 

Tolitically circumspect educational researchers do not venture to give them 
any; NeiAer do^^^ These artfid persons 

iqnpw ;tha^ no evaluation s^dy widi negative results is ever likely to be published, 
biideed, th^ oiilyioo w^ll aw£e that the resc^her who naively produces such 
work: i s Ukely to find that the ^educatio^^ not only refti ses to 

pubUsh tKe^ but proinptly iriippses, as well, the most severe 

sanic^ons ircim^ placing an embargo 

on . any further. access to research in Ae 

organization, eyen tlueatening to take the hapless researcher to court. Oh the other 
hand^ it is hot unusual * for politicians at least - to insist on large-scale standardized 
testing so as to prove to the voting public that what their departments are doihg is 
appropriate; or that what they intend thehi to do by way of reform is long overdue. 

Research does have its place, not in the search for truth, sadly, but in the 
battle for victory. Let the neophyte educational researcher beware! 

The Significance of Policy 

The development of policy can also be a tool for maintaining the 
presumption of consensus or exposing it as nothing more than that. Its use to this 
end becomes more obvious, perhaps, in the exposure phase, particularly where 
new policies are introduced which call for new operating procedures. One good 
example of this is the policy decision to introduce corporate planning into an 
institution. The corporate nature of this planning strategy calls for concerted 
cbnsi^j^tion of overall institutional aims and objectives. It changes all manner of 
things in the organization. It breaks up old alliances. It requires new relationships 
to be formed among individuals and groups. It introduces new priorities, new 
goals, and new roles. It demands new information flows and new patterns of 
decision-making. It highlights conflict within organizations, particularly when it 
comes to the allocation of resources. But in its linchpin, the budget, it takes a very 
firm rein on a new presumption of consensus. What has been planned and 
budgeted for is no longer negotiable. It can only be shown to have been achieved. 
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How are Structures of Expectations Stabilized in the Material 

rEfiineiisipii^^ 

1%e chp^ individuals in them, make are not 

guided bniy:!^^^ of exjpectaiibhs,.!^ stabilized in did 

teixi^ral aind Ihey are also smbilized in t^^ mat^isd^dimensicm 

lliat is^ tfi jy matOTali^^^^ they%e iden 

acc^siW m i>creons, ro^^ I^g^ram^ O^^uhina^ 1985^ 

?rtus the schbiare of ^ time perspni^^^^ scholarly, just as 
certrnh educatibmd adoiinistra^ give^>^<>nd/; cl^^ 

wUchjg^et^ /?(9i^ tme^ 1^ in 

Ae Uterat^ The pHcrfoni^ 

antiapftte^^^^ disapppihbm nMy ;dif^^^ 

occupy tl^^ lliui ttip^ of Ae. s^^ 

jQbrnal nltght inte^ -slightly differently^ dp wilL be 

detoinMed^^b^^ exjp^jct and readership to e>^pdrt- 

Likewise, 

sclKols wiU vary fix^ pearspn tp i^sbn, But^ags^ will be determined 

by what they expert their cducatipnai a^ staff, their students, their 

paitntb^^ 

Expec?ati<ms can also be identified hy programs or rv^^ define which 
actions are cbrrect^ fw example, in ieacluhg or learnings hiring, prompting or 
developing staff llien tiiere aic vo/ues. 

at ttie most abstract level and tHus^ cpuhter^tt^^ tifie cbntraiy in the 

cumnt edu6aiti(Hial administration^ literature, are the most difficult to affect Values 
ckprtss "poUits of view regidihg die preferabiU 

p:69): Hpweyer, values do not specify what coune of faction to bake;. For 
example^ ret^^ till the ei^ of dieir sedbhd^^^^ inight be 

yalu(^ but th^^^ question remains quite open as to Which particular actions should be 
taken tp ac^^^ tiiis. Indeed, it is probleniatic whether any action to: boost 
retehtipn rates should be taken at all, when a significant number of die parents of 
potential early schooMeavers, at least in Austria, do not value die completion of 
secondary school fortheir children. 

Structures of expectations can dius be fixed and identified in persons, roles, 
programs or values. AH four, singly or together, stabilize structures of 
expectations by allowing for dieir clear identification, storage, and access. They 
thus allow living systems, as characteristically dissipative structures, to deal with 
the disorder within - die real disappointment and the actual dissensus - by 
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contributing to the stabilization of those stru'^tures of expectations which guide 
living systems to make meaningful, that is, relatively disappointment-free, self- 
renewing choices. 

The Practical Point of This Discussion 
A Guide to Action 

We have been exploring the new naturalism, the emerging synthesis of the 
natural and sbcid:sdences >^ its touchstone, the living system - characteristically 
a dissipatiy^ structure^^^^^^ is ^if-renewing Md sclf-wganizmg. Now to what 
practical i»irit:46es^ Thd point is this. Educational 

adn^mstratoi^ kr^ deling wtfi-Uvin^ If they wish to persuade living 

systems to maib^ want them to make, then they piust try to 

understand what stable soructires of expectations are. already guiding the choices 
wMcli those living systems are currently m^dng. They naust participate in the 
maihteilance vOf4those structures of expectations or in their destabilizatiori and re- 
crcadbn. Ottcrwise, the saine choices will continue to be made in respect of 
teachmg Md Ica^ as have bHCch made before, despite ministerial interventions, 
administrative directives, conmiunity participation, systemic restructuring, or the 
appdihtm^nt of new persons, the creation of new roles, the development of new 
programs or the espousal of new values. 

In the introduction to this paper it was suggested that the new naturalism 
promised not only a synthesis of the natural and social sciences, but also a 
synthesis of contemporary Aoiight; in educational administration. Educational 
administrators want to persuade otiier living systems - the school authority, the 
regional supervisor, peers, staff, students, parents and the community - to niake tiie 
ctK)lces wluch administrators perceive should be made for better teaching and 
lejffninjg. So tiiey must deal in culture - in myth, rite, ritual and sanction; and in 
politics T in communication and tiie exercise of power. They must be personally 
what they Want otiiers to choose to be. They must create appropriate roles, dcvelcq) 
suitable programs and espouse the right values. In acting thus they might just be 
able to affect tiiose stmctures of expectations which guide the choices other living 
systems make. Qearly such action as this also reflects a synthesis of major strands 
of contemporary thought in educational administration: tiie cultural, tiie political 
and the material: tiie identification of structures of expectations in persons, roles, 
programs and values. 
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The Principle at Work 



Letius see how such action woiks in practice.^ Suppose an educational 
systm.a(topte as its policy the 'nonnalization' of handic^ped students. Ostensibly 
me systeihic^ persuade its colleges to pioyide appropriate educational 

segMces forj^ students, as they are expect^ to be doing for all able-bodied 
andable-m students. It would dlc^ly not be enough simply to create a new 
iple, fio^r exaumpk^ that of 'disability considtant*, wd hope that institutional choices 
wiUpipn^ students^'education^J^P^^ 

Radier»;the myths».rites» rituals and sanctions which currentiy favour the 
mstitutipnal heg^ of those students would need to be identified, challenged and 
i^placed: Further, the pHresiunption that the rieefls of disabled! students are akeady 
being ad^uateiy met would need to be disclosed for what it is • a mere 
pfesumpti^^^ TTiis would call for the analysis of the key players and their 
rclation^^ and without. Latent 

^satisf^ about the education of the disabled would need to be articulated An 
intemsd, critic of actual, express diissent would have to be created. 

iStrategies wqdd need to be adoptai to reinforce that dissent: participation, 
netwc^cwg, building, negotiation, bargaining and exchange. Extra-mural 

support may also need to be sought: the mobilization of public opinion, of citizens' 
ri^ts advocacy and of legislative change. 

The vision of a new educational deal for the disabled would need to be 
personified. New programs for then: teaching and learning would need be 
developed; and the new values of 'normalization' would need to be preached in 
every systemic contact with tiie colleges - through meetings, telephone calls, 
memos, newsletters and in the public media* 

However, if a system is not really concerned to influence the choices its 
colleges make witii regard to their disabled students, then it can again act in the 
teinpprai, social and material dimensions to maintain the prevailing structure of 
ejq)ectdiions. It can allow tfie colleges to cope with the disappointing reality that 
adequate educational services are not being provided for disabled students, as the 
'normalization' policy suggests tfiey ought to be in tfie following ways. The myth 
can be invoked, eitiier tiiat tiie disabled are ineducable anyhow or that, if they are 
not, tfie system can cope witfi an influx of such students and will do so. True a 
policy oh the educrttion of such students may appear in the government gai^^tte, and 
tfie goal of equality of opportunity fw those witfi a physical disability or intellectual 
handicap may be incorporated in tfie systemic corporate plans. That action creates 
at least the illusion tfiat sometfiing is being done about 'normalization'. There may 
also be a ritualistic accounting of progress. Calculations can be made* An increase 
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in empUnents of the handicapped may be able to be demonstrated The wider range 
6| sjabj^ are now enrolled in may be publicized* Their graduation rates may 
be C(^mp celebrated Such ritualistic accountings however, makes it easier 
to avoid ihat vital question as to whether or hot die educatio«ial programs into which 
die di^Ue^^^ been indr :;ted really do meet their learning needs, It alsb 

conveiiieridy b^^ a question of even greater signiHcance. Has the level of 
disabUiiy o^^ t^^ >yhidh detqi^iines such programs, ever 

bfeen pibp^iy.as^ After dl, intelligehce quotient scores, on Ae basis of 
which dwelopiron rciy on verb^ disability* Yet 

functional disability a^^ learn should surdy also be 

consid^rcxl. 

Of course, if the educational system ought to be providing a proper 
program, aiid its colleges clearly are not, then their failure to do so can be 
sanctioned. However, the institutions can deal with such sanction* They can 
readily excuse themselves. If they have been given no extra funding for the 
planned integration, what more could .they be expected to do for their (fisabled 
students tfian tiiey aheady are? They need more time. They need morb space. 
They heed all sorts of new facilities - from special toilets to recording ^uipmenL 
They need more staff. They need different staff development progi^ms. The 
supervise^ staiff in the shelt^ed workshops and adult training centres need special 
training too. Clearly widiout extra funding it is not possible to do any of these 
things. 

By using such cultural devices as myth, ritual, policy story and sanction, 
the system is able to cling to the norm that, in its colleges, disabled persons ought 
to be provided with appropriate educational services, in the face of the 
disappointing reality that they are not. In this way the system can dissipate the 
disorder which the policy of 'normalization' has introduced: the heightened 
expectations and consequent frustration of the parents of the disabled students; the 
discontent of the students themselves - particularly noticeable where the physically 
(tisabled are treated in the same foshion as the intellectually disabled; the frustration 
of the advocates for the disabled; the disillusionment of tiie disability consultants; 
and the regret of the sheltered workshops and adult training centres. In short, tiie 
great disappointment of it all can be dampened down. Despite the potentially 
disruptive trend which the 'normalization* of the education of the disabled might 
appear to represent, the system can and does go on much as it did before, renewing 
and maintaining itself as a globally stable structure over time. 

But the system must also be able to maintain the presumption of consensus 
that what its institutions are doing for the disabled is what they ought to be doing. 
To this end it can persuade the minister to fund the one-off, visible, vote-caiching 




college initiative for the education of the disabled It can displace the interest of its 
kdy pcireonTOl in the disabled students* cause by allo>^'ing the staff involved with 
them/to bmid up a directorate of special training programs - an organizational 
.empire mieVbat TO^ one established for the service of the disabled. It can isolate its 
Usability c^^ and downgrade their lines of reporting - from access to the 
chiet execu^^ to. the d&ectpr of special training programs. It can set the 

citiMn a^y6c2tt^^^ amongst themselves. It can insist 

t^t the adult-t^^ aind the community nurses 

continueip mainto thenr day-caie programs for the disabled Thus its colleges can 
get on with th6 job the system perceives they were set up to do - to train or re-train 
tfe ablc-niirided a^ able-bodied fot employment 

The system is alive.. It has made its choice - the least disappointing for itself 
in 'nornialization* policy circumstances. It can sur/ive, maintain and renew itself: 
that is» it can go on doing what it has always done! 

The Moral of this Experience 

No living system, with its characteristically dissipative structure, will ever 
move to a qualitatively different level of operation whilst it can successfully dampen 
down the fluctuations within. However, should those fluctuations 'get out of 
hand*, the system's self-organizing capacity comes to its rescue. Order is brought 
out of chaos as the system moves over the threshold into a qualitatively different 
regime. 

In living social systems the fluctuation which leads from one regime to 
another does not overrun the initial state in a single move. It comes from within - 
perhaps as the result of the creative and often moraQy courageous input of a single 
uidividual. It is reinforced by its own successful impact, winning the support of 
others and creating a nucleus of change. This nucleus grows until it reaches the 
critical size which is needed to compete with and overcome the integrative power of 
the dissipative structure, the power to maintain the particular dynamic regime in 
which it is currently operating (Sungaila, 1989). 

This suggests, for example, that no 'normalization* policy for the education 
of the disabled will ever create a qualitative y different educational regime for tiiem. 
Just a few persons are needed, from witiiin the colleges themselves, who can find 
the high ground, and stand on it courageously for die disabled: drawing attention 
to their educational abuse; raising the uncertainty of their categorization; 
challenging the prevailing wisdom about their educability; articulating and defining 
what remains implicit and left unsaid about *ihe support services they need. Those 
few persons must have a fierce determination that what should be for die education 
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of the disabled will be. They must be able to win support, thus bringing their small 
-'nucleus of change" to that critical size where the status quo can no longer dampen 
it down. That change must be directed by their vision for the disabled. 

They must also realize that they are trying to influence the choices of living 
systems in favour of the disabled. They must understand the structures of 
expectations that detemiine current choices, and the cultural, social and material 
devices upon which the stability of those structures of expectations depends; That 
is to say, they must understand and combat the living system's self-renewing 
dyriaMc, because if is that which is designed to dampen down the very 'waves' 
they are creating. They must act culturally, socially and materially to influence 
choice by changing prevailing structures of exjpectauons with regard to the 
disabled, ^^^qpectations about what they can be taught and what they can learn. Only 
then will the system be pushed over the threshold into a new and qualitatively 
different educational regime for the disabled 

In summary, the insights which the new naturalism gives us arc these. We, 
in educational administration, are concerned with living systems, m?r non-living 
systems. Living systems arc characteristically dissipative structures. They arc not 
isolated, closed systems in equilibrium, doomed eventually to total disorganization 
or entropy. They are open systems, far from equilibrium, always out of kilter, but 
for that very rcason able to import energy and get rid of their entropy, or incipient 
increasing disorganization. They are always in a state of fluctuation, but they 
remain globally stable. They choose from among the complex and contingent 
possibilities in the environment to remain that way. They choose to rcnew 
themselves. They are autopoietic. If, however, the fluctuations in any one regime 
cannot be -dampened down, because those fluctuations are continuously rcinforced 
from within, then the system will move to a new, qualitatively different regime and 
become globally stable again at that level. Living systems are not just self- 
renewing. They arc self-organizing. 

The New Role for Educational Administrators 

Does this then leave any role for administrators to play? Of course! As 
managers, administrators can act culturally, socially and materially to promote a 
living social system's self-renewal. As leaders they can act to provide the 
individual and often courageous input needed to create that nucleus of change 
which, driven by the vector of their own vision, will oppose the integrative power 
of the self-renewing dynamic, and act to undermine it, so that a new qualitatively 
different educational regime can be achieved. Could it be that in the new 
naturalism, then, we have not only the key to a real science of educational 
administration, but the key to every would-be educational reformer's dream? 
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The New Role for the Discipline of Educational Administration 

There is still then a great deal for the managers and leaders of educational 
systems to leani - and even more that we have to find out about living educational 
systems so that we can teach them. But. take heart! The watershed I have been 
wilting about is t^^ that It represents not just a confluence of thought in the 
natural and social sciences, but, better still, the possibility of a marvellous 
cohfliience araK)hg the various streams of thought in our own discipline. I have not 
mentioned the word theory once in this paper, but I think that what we were 
seeking iii the grand thccay nKwement is soon to be achieved; or at least something 
equally elegant and intellectually compelling - a grand synthssis. 

We owe it to ourselves to gra^ this new opportunity: to work to place our 
discipline firmly on a sound, scientific footing; to create the synthesis that is 
possible; to niarvel at how much we have learned ab:eady; and to press forward 
eagerly to fill the. gaps in our knowledge that will emerge. In doing this we can 
promote the glory of all living systems: ourselves, our students, our staiff, our 
institutions, our educational systems and our discipline. This Is that glory: that 
they all become more fully alive! 

A Postscript 

I would welcome any feedback from anyone, anywhere about what I have 
written here. My address is cA D.A.H.A.E.S., University of New England, 
Armidale, 2351, Australia. My telephone number is Australia 067 

732089* My fax number is 067 733122* 



NOTE 

1. The fonowing comments are largely based on the insights revealed in the 
following unpublished Master of Educational Administration dissertation: 
Townsend. R. An Explorative Study of TAFE's Response to Students with 
Intellectual Disabilities, University of New England, 1989. 
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